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ness, peerless in falsehood, supreme in ingratitude." His work 
against Mary, entitled Detection^ was published in 1570 in Lat- 
in, and copies were immediately sent by Cecil to Elizabeth's 
ambassador in Paris, with instructions to circulate them ; " for," 
said Cecil, " they will come to good effect to disgrace her, which 
must be done before other purposes can be obtained." This 
shameful book has been the inspiration of most of the portraits 
drawn of Mary Stuart. 

Buchanan was one of the first Latin scholars of the age. He 
had accompanied Mary to Scotland, and a letter of Randolph, 
Elizabeth's agent in Scotland, speaks of him as reading Livy 
everyday in Edinburgh with the queen. In 1564 Mary presented 
Buchanan with a pension of five hundred pounds Scots, and made 
him lay abbot of Crossraguel Abbey — an appointment which gave 
him independence. In 1565-67 he dedicated his admirable para- 
phrase of the Psalms to Mary, although, having been so near her 
person, he must have known her to be the basest and lowest of 
women — an adulteress and a murderess, according to his own 
account, endorsed by the congenial Froude after a lapse of almost 
four centuries. To that '* Dedication " he had added an epigraph 
in Latin worthy of Virgil as to style, which perhaps excels any 
literary compliment paid to any European sovereign. " Her 
merit," he said, "surpassed her good-fortune; her virtue her 
years ; her courage her sex ; the nobleness of her qualities her 
nobility of race." 

The most assiduous of Mary's flatterers when she was in 
power, he pursued her in adversity with a malice little short of 
the diabolical. In Murray's pay and attendance as a hireling, he 
was most zealous in producing the forged silver-casket letters 
before Elizabeth's commissioners at York and Westminster. 

The Episcopal Bishop Keith denounces Buchanan as a " vile 
and shameless traducer," and says: "His Detection sufficiently 
detects itself to be a continued piece of satirical romance." The 
same distinguished Protestant clergyman says, further, " that in 
general, by the corrections he has made from original records of 
almost all the facts touched by Buchanan in relation to the queen, 
he [Bishop Keith] is satisfied that he [Buchanan] has grossly, if 
not maliciously, departed from the truth." 

The historian Burton cannot conceal the fact that he consid- 
ers Buchanan *'an unmitigated liar." He further says: ''Every- 
thing with him is utterly and palpably vile and degrading, with- 
out any redeeming or mitigating elements." 

It is but too true that Buchanan's libel — for no other name 
can be given to it — is so filthy that no man with any decent 
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feelings could read it through without disgust, and that its most 
serious charges are totally unsupported by a tittle of contempo- 
rary testimony. The venerable Protestant Camden relates that 
Buchanan in his last illness expressed the wish " that he might live 
so long till, by recalling the truth, he might even with his blood 
wipe away those aspersions which he had, by his bad pen, un- 
justly cast upon Mary/* 

If the limits of this article permitted it we could accumulate 
evidence on evidence to demonstrate that the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart was the most slandered woman whose memory lives in 
history; but we believe that we have said enough to convince 
the reader of the truth of Walter Scott's assertion in his History 
of Scotland, which we have already quoted, and which we repeat 
as a proper conclusion — " that the direct evidence produced in 
support of Mary's alleged guilt was liable to such important 
objections that it could not now be admitted to convict a felon 
of the most petty crime." 



OZANAM'S DANTE. 

** Whatever greatness the nineteenth century may claim 
will appear, on closely considering the state of the case, to arise 
from this, that it is a new beginning of the ages of faith. A 
thing most strange, yet undeniable ! *' So says a hopeful writer 
of the present day. 

Philosophy tells us that " the soul of man was made for truth ** 
— let us add, not onl}'' to seek, but to find and rejoice in it. It 
was Pilate, the unjust judge, prepared to condemn the innocent 
in spite of the lights accorded to him from within and without, 
who, despairing of verity, asked our Lord, " What is truth ? ** 
and then waited for no answer. Let us hope that Pilate may not be 
the figure of our questioning age, that it may not finally merit the 
woe menacing " isolated generations which, not having received 
the heritage of instruction, or having repudiated it, are obliged, 
frail and mortal as they are, to begin afresh the work of the ages." 

Encouraging signs of the times are certainly found in the 
facts that St. Thomas has been officially reinstated in his due 
place in philosophical studies, and that during the past fifty years 
the students of Dante have been steadily on the increase. The 
Angelic Doctor is being placed within reach of English-speaking 
people who find him difficult of access in the original Latin, but 
we are still awaiting a thorough English commentary on the 
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labors of the great Florentine. Italians, no doubt, have volumes 
supplying their needs. Dr. Hettinger's recent work on the 
Gottliche Komodie (not to mention others) will be welcome to the 
readers of German, and Fr6d6ric Ozanam's Dantey et la Philoso- 
phie Catholique au XII le Sihle must already have enlightened the 
understandings of many who naturally turn to French sources 
for able criticism and clear presentation of ideas. 

In English Gary and Longfellow have given us excellent, 
although not entirely faultless, translations of the Divine Comedy. 
Of T. W. Parsons' fine version only a few cantos of the Purga- 
torio have been seen by the present writer. There are commen- 
tators, such as Foscolo and Gabriel Rossetti, who, however 
learned and eloquent they may be, dishonor the poet by the fan- 
tastic and apocryphal interpretations they offer as his meaning. 
There are others, as Carlyle, Lyell, Ruskin, Butler, Dean Church, 
Canon Farrar, Maria Rossetti, Lowell, Norton, Harris, Miss 
Blow, who (so far as their works are known to the writer) have 
written reverently and appreciatively of Dante, but in a limited 
fashion, and naturally from points of view which fail to command 
the entire horizon swept by the poet-philosopher. No one 
who could really place himself at the central point held by the 
Florentine has yet attempted the task of aiding the English- 
speaking people to comprehend the great Catholic poet. And 
no other 'could provide English readers of Dante with the know- 
ledge necessary to the comprehension of the inner as well as the 
outer meaning of the poem, giving them not merely a meaning, 
but the meaning intended by the poet. Many gifts would be 
needed to do the work properly, two rare ones in especial — 
abundance of leisure and a receptive faculty akin to the creative 
genius of the original author. 

It was this same nobly imaginative, receptive faculty, with 
wide learning, orthodox Catholicity, a pure and devout Christian 
life, and a wonderfully attractive style, which so eminently fitted 
Frederic Ozanam to be the interpreter of the great poet to young 
France. A brilliant genius willing to set aside his own creative 
gifts, and in all humility to devote himself to a sympathetic com- 
prehension and exposition of the gifts and the work of another 
man, is a phenomenon too seldom encountered not to have left 
behind it results worthy of the serious consideration of thinkers 
of whatever nationality. 

Miss O'Meara's charming biography will doubtless have ren- 
dered the name and life-work of the young professor of the Sor- 
bonne familiar to most of our readers. A short analysis of the 
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Dante ^ and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century^ will show 
the ground occupied and the method employed by the commen- 
tator.* The Preliminary Discourse treats of " The Tradition of 
Letters in Italy, from the Latin Decadence to Dante." 

The author shows that the tradition of letters was handed down 
from Oriental, Egyptian, and Greek sources to Rome. He says : 

"The Renaissance, for a long time placed at the period of the taking of 
Constantinople, has by some been thrown back to the date of the Crusades, 
and by others to the reign of Charlemagne. Even before Charlemagne we 
find the Roman Muses sheltered in Irish and Anglo-Saxon monasteries. 
But we must come to closer quarters with these researches. They should 
be pursued on their proper ground, in Italy, the last refuge of antiquity 
and the starting-point of the middle ages. It is there that we may obtain 
a view of the most memorable transition which has ever taken place. 
Through what phases did letters pass during eleven hundred years, from 
the Latin decadence to the first writings in the vulgar tongue ? How did 
the human mind lay aside its pagan habits to take on a new character ? 
This is the revolution which we shall endeavor to follow, seeking in its 
long course to discover, if we can, the unity of the tradition of letters. 
First we shall consider that tradition as existing among the Romans, such 
as antiquity had made it in the age of Augustus ; then we shall watch it as 
regenerated by Christianity: we shall examine whether it traversed the 
period of barbarism, and how it was reproduced in the works of Italian 
genius, whence in turn it went forth to reign over every literature in 
Europe." 

As we read the eloquent and convincing pages that follow we 
see that the Divine Comedy was by no means what it has been 
called, the voice of ten silent centuries^ but that each one of those ten 
cdtituries had a voice of its own. Illustrious men and illustrious 
institutions **held, as it were, hands together down the ages." 

The Preliminary Discourse is concluded as follows : 

" While inspiration never descended upon more eloquent lips, never 
did tradition find a more faithful heir. Dante, great as he was for having 
dared iso much, was perhaps still greater by reason of having known so 
much. During six hundred years commentators have not ceased to study 
the Divine Comedy, and consequently to learn from its pages. It has been 
treated as we treat the Iliad and the jEneid ; and I wonder neither at the 
admiration nor at the persevering labor bestowed upon it. There is, in 
fact, an inexhaustible subject of study in the great epics of Homer, of Vir- 
gil, and of Dante, for the reason that they represent three momentous eras 
in the history of the world : Greek antiquity in its budding, the destiny 
of Rome binding the old times with the new, and the middle age which 
touches upon our own day. This it is that makes at the present moment 

♦ A translation into English of the above-mentioned work is now nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Ozanam also translated the Purgatorio into French prose, accompanied by valuable 
notes. His early death prevented the careful completion of this part of his work, which is, 
however, valuable and suggestive. 
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the popularity of the Divine Comedy, and assures to it, not a passing favor, 
not a triumph of reaction, as some say, but a serious attraction, a perma- 
nent authority. What we look for in it is history — the genius of the 
thirteenth century, the genius of the troubadours, of the Italian republics, 
of the theological school, of St. Thomas Aquinas. This it is that holds an 
innumerable auditory at the feet of the old poet. When I behold this 
multitude of readers, interpreters, and imitators, Dante seems to me well 
avenged. To the exile who had not where to lay his head, who experienced 
how bitter is the bread of the stranger and how hard it is to ascend and 
descend the stairways of other men, flock a crowd of the obscure or the 
illustrious asking the bread of the word ; and, in his turn, he will make all 
generations of men of letters ascend and descend by his stairways, by the 
steps of his Inferno, his Purgatorio, his Paradise, And we — ^we also are his 
people ; hence we shall not consider wasted the time we may devote to the 
doing of something in his service, and consequently in the furtherance of 
the great cause which he served — religion, liberty, and letters." 

No apology is needed for so long an extract ; indeed, the only 
apology seemingly required is for venturing to use any form of 
words on this subject other than that proffered by so eloquent an 
advocate. 

In the Introduction the question of the respect paid to Dante 
in Italy is treated of, and also the fact that, while he is generally 
lauded throughout the civilized world, his work is, if studied at 
all, only superficially appreciated, and without due consideration 
of that part of it which its author esteemed the most highly — 
namely, its philosophic purpose. That purpose underlies the 
beautiful form. Dante sets forth the dominant philosophy of the 
middle ages in a melodious and 

" Popular idiom, comprehended by women and children. Its lessons are 
canticles, recited to princes to charm their leisure hours, and repeated by 
artisans to refresh their souls after labor. ... If we try to follow the 
course of its explorations we find it setting out from a profound study of 
human nature, constantly advancing, extending its guesses over the entire 
creation, and in the end, but only in the end, losing itself in the contempla- 
tion of the Divinity. ... If we inquire into the origin of this philosophy 
we learn that it was born in the shadow of the chair of scholastic doctrines, 
that it announces itself as their interpreter, that it proves its mission and 
glories in it. . . . The union of two things so rare — a poetic and popular 
philosophy and a philosophic and really social poetry — constitutes a me- 
morable event, indicating one of the highest degrees of power to which the 
human mind has ever attained. If every power finds its exciting cause in 
the circumstances surrounding it, the event just indicated must lead us to 
appreciate the intellectual culture of the age in which it is encountered. 
. . . We are forced to confess that men already understood the art of think- 
ing and of speaking, even while they still knew how to believe and to pray." 

Then comes a sketch of the general plan of the book, which 
we abbreviate as follows : Part I. treats of the religious, political, 
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and intellectual situation of Christendom from the thirteenth to 
the fourteenth century, with the causes favoring the development 
of philosophy. The scholastic philosophy and the especial cha- 
racteristics of Italian philosophy are considered, as are also the 
life, studies, and genius of Dante, the general design of the Divine 
Comedy, and the place occupied in it by the philosophical ele- 
ment. 

Under the last-named head we find two very interesting ex- 
tracts—one from Dante's dedicatory letter to Can Grande della 
Scala,and the other from a commentary (still in manuscript when 
Ozanam wrote) by G-iacopo di Dante, Dante's son — both explain- 
ing the inner meaning intended under the external symbols. 
Giacopo di Dante says : 

" The principal design of the author is to show figuratively the three 
modes of being of the human race. In the first part he considers vice, 
which he calls Hell, to make us understand that vice is opposed to virtue 
as to its contrary. . . . The second part has for its subject the transition 
from vice to virtue, which he names Purgatory, to show the transforma- 
tion of the soul which is purged of its faults in time, for time is the medium 
in which every transformation must take place. The third and last part is 
that wherein he treats of men made perfect, and he calls it Paradise, to ex- 
press the height of their virtues and the greatness of their felicity — two 
conditions without which we could not discern the sovereign good." 

Part I. thus ends : 

" This philosophy will be eclectic in its doctrines, as were all the most 
illustrious teachings of the time ; poetical in its form and ethical in its 
direction, as was required by the habits of thought of the nationality to 
which Dante belonged ; it will be, like the mind of its author, bold in its 
flight and encyclopaedic in the extent embraced by it. For a philosophical 
system may be compared to a placid spring of living water : the genius of 
him who professes it is like to the basin containing it and giving to it its 
configuration, while the circumstances of time and place resemble the at- 
mosphere which environs it, influencing its temperature and supplying the 
currents of air by which its surface is rufiied." 

Part II. is devoted to the special exposition of Dante's philo- 
sophical doctrines. He considers Evil, as existing in the indi- 
vidual, in society, and in intelligences outside the limits of earthly 
life ; Good and Evil, in conjunction and in conflict, whether in 
this world or in the next ; and Good, in man, in society, on earth, 
in heaven, in angelic natures, and finally in the contemplation of 
the iJivinity, a participation in that philosophy which is in God 
himself, " the infinite love of the infinite wisdom." 

Part III. examines into the relations subsisting between 
Dante's philosophy and that of the Orient, of Plato, of Aristotle, of 
the scholastics of his own age, and the later notions of modern days. 
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The important chapter on the orthodoxy of Dante closes Part 
III. This is a subject demanding skilful treatment by an expert. 
Too often does its handling call to mind Pope's well-worn line : 

" For fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 

We need scarcely say that Ozanam has treated it admirably. In 
the consideration of Dante's whole life our author by no means 
forgets the especial temptations to which men of genius are ex- 
posed, nor the wonderful secret by which the sins of all men may 
receive pardon — namely, repentance. 

" In the thirteenth century the art, now so common, of endeavoring to 
legitimate vice by the advancement of easy-going doctrines was but little 
known. Men came then, sooner or later, to ask at the hands of religion the 
expiation and grace of which she is the ever-during dispensatrix." 

Part IV. contains a consideration of Dante's political position : 
" Was he a Guelf or a Ghibelline ? " also a chapter — one of the 
most beautiful in the book — on Beatrice, the influence of women 
in Christian society and of Catholic symbolism in the arts, and 
on the places filled in the poem by Santa Lucia and the Blessed 
Virgin. Dante's earlier philosophical studies, with the curious 
restoration of Sigier to existence as an historical personage, form 
the subject of the last chapter in this division. 

The appendix contains the bull of Innocent IV. for the re-es- 
tablishment of philosophical studies, and some most interesting 
extracts from the writings of St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Albert the Great, and Roger Bacon. 

It has been said that there are certain books which, whether 
their influence be for good or for evil, leave so permanent an im- 
pression on the soul that it cannot, after reading them, be exactly 
the same as it was before. Dante certainly has produced one 
such. If we may judge from our own personal experience we 
should say that Ozanam's commentary falls in this category. We 
are told that to comprehend Dante he must be translated into the 
current thought of our own day. No translation can ever equal 
a great original. Must we not, then, learn the speech of his day, 
and transport ourselves into the wonderful world in which he 
dwelt, embracing all times, past, present, and to come; all modes 
of thought, dogmatic, mystical, imaginative, emotional, practical ; 
and every grade of being, from the lowest to the highest? To 
enter this realm we need a guide. Can we find one more de- 
lightful or more competent than the earnest-minded founder of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul — Fr6d6ric Ozanam ? 
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THE THREE CARDINALS. 

*' Go, get you manned by M^^^^^i^St ^^^^ new-manned 
By Newman, and, mayhap, wise -manned to boot 
By Wiseman." — Browning, The Ring and the Book^ book i. 

Not idly were they named — the Hingis three 
That roll the gates of England open wide 
Thro' which to thirsting souls may sweep the tide 
Of Truth and Faith one fatal century 
Diverted from its path to the Great Sea: 
Since when the dried and stony channel's sands 

Are strewed with wrecks of useless, stranded ships ; 
For living waters many parched lips 
Are vainly praying ; many pleading hands 
Reached out for help from the divided lands. 

One showed a Man — to strive and not to yield — 

A model to a race of meaner men ; 

And one a Wise Man, to whose keener ken 
Wisdom's white light was more and more revealed. 
But Strength and Wisdom claimed a wider field : 
O clearest eyes that see the Blessed Light! 

O voice that sang the dream of life's last sleep ! 

O fearless feet that climb the thorny steep! 
O hands that help the soldier in the fight! 
The New Man in the New Day's dawning bright! 

And one name wakes us with a trumpet-call: 

" Be brave: be men: and with the. sword of faith 
Strike from the drunkard's soul the bonds of Death; 
And spend your strength to lift up them that fall." 
And one : " Be wise : and give all that thou hast 
For Wisdom: her I found in humble homes 

Unchanged as when she lit the Catacombs — 
One Faith to link the present and the past.'* 
And one : " Be ye new-born. Though friends be dear, 

And ivied Oxford seen thro' many a tear. 
Who loves his life shall lose it, and who loses 
Shall keep it: he the better part who chooses — 
Come out of her, my people ! Have you been 
Her sin's partakers? Be ye born again!" 
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